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RE FINE ME NT. 


F all the ſubjects which can fall un- 
der the contemplation of the human 
mind, the nobleſt, the moſt fruitful and moſt 
intereſting is the hiſtory of man. While our 
knowledge of other animals is limited to the 
progreſs of their natural and individual pow- 


ers, the hiſtory of man combines that of the 


animal in its individual ſtate from infancy to 
manhood, and of the ſpecies in its ſocial 
ſtate from barbariſm to REFINEMENT. To 
obtain a juſt knowledge of the human mind 


conſidered abſtractedly, it is neceſſary to view 
it in its relations to ſociety, and under its 


different moral ſituations in different periods 


of the world. For though the natural fa- 


* Refinement in its phyſical ſenſe is the act of ſeparating 
from metals , concretions and impurities; in its moral ſenſe, 
when applied to the progreſs of ſociety, it ſignifies the removal 
of circumſtances, which gmpede the free exertion of thoſe fa- 
culties which were given to man for his improvement; and 
implies his advancement from an inferior ſtate of ſociety, to a 
ſituation more worthy of his talents, and more congenial to the 
powers of his mind. The ſtate therefore, in which man can beſt 
exerciſe his natural capacity for improvement, is the higheſt 
point of true refinement, Beyond this preciſe ſituation com- 
mences what is termed exceſſive or falſe Refinement. 

The ſubje& of this Eſſay is the progreſs of refinement in 
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 culties and attributes of man are exquiſitely 
adapted to the improvement of his intellectual 
powers, yet his various endowments have 
been gradually perfected by the occafions and 
emergencies of ſocial intercourſe, by the ex- 
ertions of mutual aſſiſtanee or competition, 
This wonderful capacity for the improve- 
ment of his faculties by the preſent and paſt 
advantages of ſociety, is the diſtinguiſhing 
property of man; and ſcarcely does his natu- 
ral pre- eminence more exalt him above the 
reſt of the creation, than he appears raiſed 
above himſelf, when viewed in the oppoſite 
extremes of ſavage and ſocial life. 
Society has uſually been conſidered as pro- 
ceeding by certain ſucceſſive ſtages in its pro- 
greſs to REFINEMENT, and man has for the 
moſt part been ſeparately viewed in the cha- 
racters of the ſavage, the ſhepherd and the 
huſbandman *; before his conduct has been 
regarded as a member of political ſociety. 
His accommodating temper makes him capa- 
ble of real enjoyment under every fituation, 
and the natural attraction of habit and cuſtom 
would probably for ever fix him in hopeleſs 
debaſement, were it not that caſual invention 
and diſcovery,by giving impulſe to his paſſions, 


Z gee Ferguſon's Hiſt. Civ. Soc. * Eflays Hit. 
8 00 Mila on the orig. of Ranks. 
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excite a taſte for freſh objects and attainments, 
This proceſs, however, is flow and gradual; 
the neceſſities of life, by their natural prece- 
dency, engroſs the whole attention of man, 
till experience has taught him more ſpeedy 
and compendious methods of ſupplying them. 
In vigorous and happy ſoils indeed, where la» 
bour and exertion are leſs required, and tho 
mind is ſomewhat relieved from the care 
of animal ſubſiſtence, the genius of man ſo 
much the earlier diſplays its excurſive and aſ- 
piring character, in diſcovering new inconve- 
niences and wants, neœC capacities and powers, 
new honours and diſtinctions. The indul- 
gences and ornaments of life ſeem therefore, 

as might be ſuppoſed, to owe their origin to 
ſouthern climates, where the liberality of na- 
ture, in providing the neceſſaries of life, af- 
forded ſecurity and leiſure for higher conſide- 
rations. The ſpeculative ſciences are alſo tra · 
ced to the ſame latitudes, as the natural effects 
of repoſe and indolence: thus the ſouthern 
regions of Aſia, as far back as any records can 
carry us, preſent no where the total gloom of 
ignorance and barbarity. In the cold and 
comfortleſs ſcenes of the North, we are to 
look for examples of ſavage life: before the 
knowledge of agriculture, - the precatious 


ſubſiſtence which thele climates afford, leaves 
nothing 
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nothing for the mind, except the ingenuity 
of. want, and the enterprize of hunger. The 
diſcovery of the new world has brought to 
our view this primitive ſtate of mankind, 

which had hitherto only appeared in the fan- 
eiful deſcriptions of the poets. Something, 
indeed, above mere curioſity may induce us 
to ſurvey. this people with attention, ſince 
they frequently awaken the remembrance of 
| thoſe. intereſting, deſcriptions of the antient 
Britons, preſerved in the Roman authors : in 
this view they raiſe in our boſoms a ſort of 


concern and piety, as pictures which preſerve 


the dreſs and countenance of our earlieſt an; 
ceſtors. The kindred therefore, which ſava- 
ges claim with the moſt refined nations, while 
it recalls our own origin to our minds, pleads 
alſo for a milder and more liberal ſentence 
than can often be obtained from the prejudi- 
ced tribunal of later ages. To arrogate to 
ourſelves a natural and ſpecific pre-eminence 
is to forget what conſtitutes the great diſtinc- 
tion of our ſpecies — the progreſſion of ſocie- 
ty and that capacity for improvement which 
has advanced us to the REFINEMENT that 
we boaſt. While we cheriſh theſe reflections, 
notions'of a more liberal and enlarged nature 
inſenſibly penetrate our boſoms, and bring 
with them a mixture of concern and remorſe : 

we 
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we cannot but lament that the comparative | 
diſadvantages of a wretched people, ſhould 
ever have expoſed them to the cruel indigni- 
ties of inhuman ſlavery, that they ſhould 
ever have been oppreſſed by an enlightened 


nation, by the ſons of liberty themſelves. 


We are forced to conſider” ſuch injuſtice not 
only. in the light of oppoſition to the great 
ſcheme of providence in the order of human 
advancement, but as a flagrant ſpecies of in- 
gratitude for thoſe bleſſings of ſociety which 
the oppreſſors themſelves enjoy. $24” | 
The ſtage into which man is conſidered as 
next introduced is that of the paſtoral ſtate. 
The moſt natural property that would firſt 
ſuggeſt itſelf to a ſavage people would be that 
which had hitherto been the object of a pre- 


carious ſubſiſtence; The firſt impreſſions of 


property muſt neceflarily effect important 
changes in the human character; but every 
alteration is ſilent and progreflive, and man 
carries to every new ſituation a conſiderable 
tincture of his former habits. The Philoſo- 
pher and the Hiſtorian find their intereſt in 
attending to this particular ſituation of hu- 
man affairs, and the friend of mankind will 
here trace with ſenſible ſatisfaction the begin- 
nings of diſtinction and order, and the ground 
n a n and fixed ſubordination. It ap- 


pears 


eee rr on - 
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pears indeed that ſome portion of ReFINE- 
MEenT has not been denied to the paſtoral 


_ Rate. ' For by the leiſure and repoſe it pro- 


eures, it poſſibly, in happy climates, has an- 
ticipated, in ſome degree, that elegant inter- 
courſe of the ſexes which belongs to a poliſh= 
ed age. The genial countries of Arcadia and 
Sicily might probably have infpired a deli- 


- cacy of paſſion, in thoſe who paſſed a life of 
tran dalle in theſe happy plains, beyond the 


general lot of ſuch barbarous periods. 
But nothing is leſs eaſily explained in the 
conſtitution of man, than the contradictions 


that are every where mingled in his charac- | 


ter: thus a particular combination of accidents 


vill ſometimes ftrike out unexpected REFINE= 


MENTS in an early age of ſociety. Very rude 
however is the proſpe& which the nations of 
Tartars exhibit : theſe wandering ſhepherds 
ſubſiſt in that ſtate of war and rapine which 
naturally attends the poſſeſſion of property 


not ſettled by fixed eſtabliſhments. Yet even 
under this deſcription certain charaQeriſtie 
and genuine qualities of the mind appear 
with peculiar eminence and luſtre, Prac- 
tiſed by frequent opportunities and alarmed 


by continual danger, the barbarian ſoon ac- 


 knowledges the value of friendſhip, fidelity 


and ſocial union. Other _ leflons may 
: alſo 


* 
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alſo be derived from attending to the con- 
duct of theſe natural; tribes, fince many of. 
our own vices, artfully diſguiſed by the 
ſophiſtey of REFINEMENT, are here expoſed 
to. view in. their naked and diſguſting ſim- 
plicity. 
- As 2 in 1 pa of his experience, 
applies with greater diligence and. ſacceſs to 
the cultivation of land, he gradually relin- 
quiſhes the wandering and precarious life of 
the ſhepherd; and this change in his mode 
f ſubſiſtence produces alterations the moſt 
important and remarkable in the ſtate f 

ſociety. By multiplying the comforts and 
conveniences of life, it excites in his breaſt 
a greater appetite of wealth, and. prompts 
him to enlarge his means of enjoyment, in 
proportion as his powers and apprehenſions 
extend. It is obvious to remark that, toge- 
ther with theſe happy improvements, the ob- 
jects of competition are alſo multiplied. War 
therefore and Piracy, aggravated by eruelty 
and revenge, are ever the principal employ-. 
ments of theſe rude and hardy ages. Such a 
conſideration would naturally render the ſur- 
vey of theſe periods a painful and a melan- 
cCholy taſk, were it not that a bountiful Pro- 
5 has rendered the vices of mankind 


n ſubſervient to the ends of REFIN E- 
1 3 MEN T. 
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MENT. The inſecurity of theſe times, ariſing 
from the ravages of continual warfare, firſt 
taoght the neceffity of navigation and build. 
Ing, promoted a fpirit of rivalſhip and union, 
and compelled mankind to reſort to cities for, 
protection. The age, which now attracts our 
attention, has ever bern the nurſe of gene- 
Tous and romantic qualities. It is pleaſing 
indeed to reflect that, by a happy diſpenſation, 
the virtues, moſt requifire to ſupply the defi- 
ciences of the age, have beth ever moſt ſtudi- 
ouſly cultivated. Thus friendſhip, hoſpita- 
lity, and reverence for the aged ſomewhat 
compenſate to barbarons nations for the inac- 
curacy of the Jaws and the public inſecurity : 
and how greatly theſe virtues were 'eſteemed 
by the earlier Grecks we beſt learn from 
many ſtriking and beautiful pictures ſcattered 
through the Poems of Homer. The ſimplicity 
and 4rdour of theſe ages make them ever an 
-objet of regard to a refined Pofterity:: the 
complacency and the unfformity of civilized 
_ life are enlivened by ſurveying at a" diftance 
Theſe rude and turbulent times, as the old ex- 
| perience a pleaſing agitation and warmth in 
Teviewing the allies of their youthful years. 
With ſomething indeed like youthful ardour 
thefe eatly ages mingle the violence of paſſion 
in oy” ſentiment” and "quality, and the be- 
| ginnings 
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ginnings of REFINEMENT are uſually carried 
to a romantic exceſs and extravagance. Such 
a diſpoſition and character ſupports an appear- 
ance of ſomething ſublime and expanding, 
which makes it difficult for us to contemplate 
this period with à proper compoſure: the 


mind is apt inſenſibly to accommodate. itſelf 


to the ſpirit of the times, and, amidſt the 
attractions of great exploits, to loſe a due re- 
ſpect for thoſe, milder virtues which conſti- 
tute. the glory of the chriſtian Character. 
There is beſides, perhaps, in the manners of 
men, as in the repreſentations of their forme, 
a greatneſs that ariſes out of the neglect of | 
OE and a due correſpondence of parts: 
ſomething. in the wildneſs and irtegularity of 
theſe, romantic ages, which gives a ſort of 
freedom and enlargement to the mind in re- 
viewing them. 
When we carry our obſervatians from 
this rude, and mingled ſcene, to the more 
orderly diſpoſitions of. civilized life, the firſt 


objects that occur are often thoſe. habits and 


qualities, which in the age preceding were the 
ſport of paſſion and caprice, dilated by their 
reference to grand and uſeful purpoſes, and 


cor rected by the gravity and decorum which 
Seat Hogarth's Analyſ. Chap. 11. Gerard upon Taſte, . P. 1. 
a 3 ; . | | Tt; 
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belong to civilized ſociety. Private friend- 
ſhips are ſpread out into public affections, 


fidelity in engagements becomes a motive to 


national integrity and honour, reverence for 


the aged expands to a general principle of 


Political obedience. Moreover, to the cour- 


teſies of hoſpitality, cultivated with ſuch en- 


thuſiaſm in early periods, nations are often- 


times indebted for their firſt leſſons of civi- 
lity and elegance. Our obſervations neceſſa- 
rily become more confined and partial, when 
we carry our views to the civilized periods 
of Hiſtory. The genius of REFINEMENT 


' ſeems to have ſingled out his choſen and fa- 


vourite ſpots within the limits of the tempe- 
rate zones. But, if we admire the ſcanty 


| bounds to which civilization has been gene- 


rally confined, the variety of appearances un- 


der which it has exhibited human nature is 


no leſs remarkable. There is a ſtriking uni- 


formity of character in the barbarian of every 


climate and ſituation, which grows towards a 
point as we approach the ſtate of Savage exiſt- 
ence *. The mind, thus ſingle and unconnect- 
ed, exiſts in a kind of elementary ſtate, and 


diſcovers the ſameneſs and conſtancy of gene- 


ral e As we ny Logan the 


» Robertlog's America and Gibbon' $ Hiſtory, on the Paſto- 
ral Huns. | 
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limits of civilized life, we burſt as it were 
from a general gloom to the pleaſing diſeri- 
minations of light and ſhade which a fairer 
atmoſphere diſcloſes. Mankind then come forth 
in various and oppoſite characters, according as 
individuals are ſummoned to act in their na- 
tional capacities, from the objects placed be- 
fore them by the ſtate, and ak the con- 
ſtitution of the government and laws. The 
phyſical influence of foil and elimate is in- 
volved in abſtruſe and uncertain reaſonings, 
but, if we allow them only a pre-diſpoſing 
power, and conſider them as acting through 
the medium of moral cauſes, many ſtriking 
differences of national genius may be very 
ſatisfactorily traced to this ſource. While 
fruitfulneſs of foil promotes tranquillity and 
indolence, cold and barren regions excite 4 
ſpirit of commerce and induſtry ;' and, if the 
leiſure of Southern climates have-nouriſhed 
curioſity and contemplation, - ingenuity and 
vigour of mind are more forcibly excited in 
the ſteril and rigorous countries of the 
North. In the Southern regions of Aſia, from 
the leiſure which the natural abundance of 
theſe climates allowed, mankind were- early 
poſſeſſed with that liberal curioſity which 
lays the foundation of ſcience, and carried 


their reſearches as far as ſpeculation alone 
could 
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could * tem. But mere ſpeculation 
is iofufficient: for the maturity and perfection 


of knowledge: it is by the connection of art 
with: ſcience that the moſt valuable im prove- 
ments and diſcoveries have been — 0 The 


native Indolence of the Eaſt has ever inter- 


poſed. a barrier; to this neceſſary union, and 
the ſciences, for want of their due application 
alnd bias, brake, out into viſionary ſyſtems and 
unſuhſtantial REFINEMENTS;,or, wrapped, up 
in ſtately and impoſing myſteries, ſerved to 
inculcats ſuperſtitious awe, andi to Arcgthen 
the claims of deſpatic power. : 
After thus contemplating the degrees of 
Akiatic REFINEMENT, our attention is natu- 
rally attracted by the greatneſs and renown of 
ancient Egypt. That remarkable people ſeem 
to have poſſeſſed an underſtanding as ſolid and 
capacious,. as their invention was ſtrong and 
acute: they early ſaw the advantages of a re- 


gular, and exact adminiſtration and ſeem to 
have bent their whole views, with equal ar- 


dour and ſueceſs, to this as their primary ob- 


of: ject. To them we are ſaid to owe the 1 inven- 


tion of mathematics. But ſtill the ſtudy. of 


| Philoſophy was cultivated only amidſt the ab- 
fractions of retirement and leiſure, with lit- 


He reference to thoſe great and important 


ends to bie K Lg fance been applied. It 
ſeems 


in ad. 
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ſeems indeed to have anſwered a collateral 
purpoſe in adding force and ſanction to the 
authority of rulers, and imparting a greater 
air of wiſdom to thoſe rites and myſteries 
which ſupported the political fabrie of that 
prudent people. Upon the whole, however, 
Egypt ſeems intitled to reſpect rather for her 
powers of invention than improvement; for 
her fkill in preſerving public order and exact- 
neſs, than in beſtowing a REFINEMENT on 
thoſe arts to which ſhe herſelf had given 
birth: and perhaps ſhe is chiefly to be revered 
as the parent and n of ancient 
Greece. 
Piurſuing therefore had this Gat the 
courſe of civilization through Phœnicia, 
Rhodes and Crete +, we are carried to the 
principal ſeat of 'ancient REFINEMENT. It 
was not till learning had paſſed over to Europe | 
that it felt the genial effects of a ſolid and 4 
uſeful cultivation, and Greece had the fingu- f 
lar merit of erecting it upon this broad foun- 
dation, at the ſame time that ſhe added the 
attractions of an elegance and taſte unknown 
to its native countries. It was now that x 
FINEMENT which had advanced but little 
under the influence of oriental retirement and « 


+ See Blackwell's OR into the life and writings of 
Homer. 
8 repoſe, | 
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Agde Atained an unexampled eminence 
amidſt the tumults and agitation of the Gre- 
cian commonwealths, It cannot be doubt- 
ed indeed that much of this ſuperiority was 
owing remotely to the influence of local cau- 

ſes. Among thoſe happy allotments which 
pProvoke and exerciſe the genius of mankind, 
may be reckoned every circumſtance which 
enables them to maintain themſelves in diſ- 
tinct and independent communities. Such ad- 
vantages were eminently beſtowed by nature 
on ancient Greece, and for that remarkable 
ſpirit of emulation fo fruitful in all kinds of 
excellence ſhe was probably much indebted 
to the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, the mountains 
of Thrace, and the bays of Salamis and Co- 
rinth. While this favourable diſtribution pro- 
duced that ſtruggle for eminence among ſingle 
ſtates, which ſo ſucceſsfully promoted general 
REFINEMENT, it had alſo a tendency to 
make Greece as remarkable for her variety as 
Aſia had been for her uniformity of character 
and-<conſtitution.; and on ſo circumſcribed a 


OY ſpot were diſplayed the various models of 


ſſtates, and the genius and reſult of different 

Hſtems of policy. From ſuch copious and 
varied ſupplies, aſſiſted by a warm and happy 
climate, whatever, flowed from the genius 


Y and | underſtanding could not but attain an 
| extraordinary 
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| extraordinary degree of REFINEMENT. If we 


direct our view to the manners of this people, 


much of our reverence may perhaps be ſub- 
tracted *. Indeed a conſtant and uniform deli- 
cacy of behaviour ſeems not to have fallen to 
the ſhare of the moſt poliſhed periods of an- 
cient hiſtory . The greateſt obſtructions per- 
| haps aroſe from the groſſneſs of their ſuper- 
ſtitionsſ and the general inhumanity y of their 
political inſtitutions and cuſtoms, and, in 


Greece eſpecially, from the hardineſs and 


equality of the republican forms: ſo that 

while this people was entertained by the ſub- 
lime and pathetic compoſitions of 8 
the low and irreverent humour of Ariſto- 
phanes was heard with approbation and 
delight. | 
Perſevering in our purſuit of the. cc 
and fluctuation of REFINEMENT, we paſs on 
from the decay of Grecian excellence to con- 
template its revival among their moſt ſucceſs- 


ful imitators, the Romans. The REFINE- 


MENTS to which Greece had attained ſuffer- 
ed no diminution on their firſt removal to 
Italy. The Romans were well prepared by 
their education amidſt great and ſtriking 


G See Ferguſon's Hiſt Civ. Soc. P. 4. Seck. 4. * 
+ See Hume on the riſe of Arts and Sciences. 
t Plutarch. de Superſt. Diod. Sicul. Lib. 20. 
1 Hume on Popul. Anc. Nat. 
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events to reliſh = beautiful and the ſub- 
lime, while the natural ſeverity of their cha- 
rater frequently exerted itſelf in adding a 
correct and graceful air to the bold and fan- 

ciful genius of their livelier maſters. This 
People however ſeem no more intirled to un- 
mixed applauſe than the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece, and if we admire that fimplicity 
and integrity ſo conſpicuous in ſome part of 
their hiſtory, we are alſo forced to condemn 
that arrogance, cruelty and pride, by which 
the whole was diſgraced. We look with a 
diſguſt and averſion on their ſavage fondneſs 
for inhuman. ſpectacles, which even the in- 
troduction of philoſophy 1 a purer taſte 
was unable to ſubdue. 


Arras THIS - firvey of the progreſs and 
e of ancient REFINEMENT, we pro- 
ceed to conſider its career in later ages, per- 
haps with a better diſpoſition to enjoy our 
on advantages. Our evident ſuperiority, in- 
deed, ſeems to require no atteſtations, and we 
rather turn ourſelves, amidſt thoſe melan- 
choly leffons of inſtability conveyed by the 
once famous and flouriſhing ſtates of anti- 
quity, to trace out in our own affairs what- 
ever may ſeem not only the inſtrument of 
REFINEMENT, but its ſtay and ſecurity. 

The 
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The chriſtian religion offers itſelf as the 
firſt and moſt ſolid ſupport on which we can 
build our hopes of a laſting REFINEMENT, 
as hence we derive a ſyſtem of rules and prin- 
ciples, which, as long as they preſerve their 
influence in the mind of man, muſt neceſſa- 
rily prevent the return of ignorance and bar- 
barity. With a natural tendency to promote 
and cheriſh liberty, it has ſhewn itſelf com- 
patible with every form of government: it 
has ſoftened the rigour of deſpotic adminiſtra- 
tion; it has tempered the fierceneſs of demo- 
cracy: while in the intercourſe of nations it 
has diffuſed a ſpirit of humanity known only to 
_ thoſe which have acknowledged its ſanctions. 
To this ſource we may trace that diſtinguiſh- 
ing moderation and mildneſs which reign in 
our political inſtitutions and cuſtoms. It 
ſhould indeed excite in us a ſenſible ſatisfac- 
tion to obſerve that we are no longer expoſed 
to thoſe continual factions, maſſacres and pro- 
ſcriptions, which make ſo mournful-a figure 
in ancient annals *; that the progreſs of hu- 
manity has prevailed over the fierceneſs of 
war; and that domeſtic ſlavery, ſo diſgraceful 
to the policy of ancient times, has either en- 


* See Hume on the populouſneſ of ancient nations; and 
the inſtances quoted from Diodor. Sicul. in note B B. Vol. 1. 


* Wo tirely 
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tirely vaniſhed, or ſeems gradually retreating 
from every portion of the world where the 
Chriſtian religion prevails. In the early and 
unenlightened ages of modern Europe, the 
dawn of a purer ſyſtem began to diſcloſe itſelf. 
Great indeed was the darkneſs againſt which 
it was to ſtruggle. To the elder ſuperſtitions 
of the claſſic ages, was added whatever had 
been imagined by the gloomy inhabitants of 
the North, amidſt their comfortleſs woods and 
foreſts. Under all theſe diſadvantages, how- 
ever, the mild ſpirit of chriſtianity was ſe- 
cretly exerting itſelf, and, though man in thoſe 
immature periods was incapable of compre- 
hending its ſublimer doctrines, a ſenſible and 
early alteration was effected in his morals 
and behavior. A ſyſtem of conduct was in- 
troduced as noble and falutary as it was capri- 
cious and wild, preſenting: in its exceſs and 
fanaticiſm an object of copious and juſt ridi- 
.cule, but commanding our eſteem and vene- 
ration for its origin, ſpirit and reſults. We 
muſt reyere the Gothic inſtitution of chivalry 
not only for its intrinſic qualities, or its final 
effects and impreſſions, but as bearing i in its 
aſpect a potent teſtimony to the ſtrong and 
benevolent influence of chriſtianity, which 
was thus able to anticipate the natural but 
%% et 0, T7 aw 
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flow effects of progreſſive ſociety, and to e Es 


bliſh a refined and courteous 2 in rude 
and uncultivated ages. 
Since thoſe ages the progreſs of REFINE 
MENT. has borne evident marks of ſome new 
intelligence in the ſentiments of mankind ; 
that ſpirit of benevolence which chriſtianity 
had inſpired was ſilently forcing its way 
amidſt the accumulated ſuperſtitions of the 
times, and has fince happily devolved to us 
ſtripped of that exceſs and extravagance cha- 
racteriſtic of its earlier efforts. But our obli- 
gations to chriſtianity in the promotion of 
REFINEMENT are far from being limited to 
the duties and elegancies of morality, its am- 
ple fountains have overflowed and' fertilized 
the provinces of Philoſophy : it has laid them 
open to happier proſpects and to-ſcenes more 
ſolemn and ſublime. In the exerciſe of reaſon 
a certain, ſedateneſs has ſucceeded to the tur- 
bulence of doubt which adapts it to finer con- 
templations. There is moreover a ſupineneſs 
in the nature of polytheiſm which impoſes a 
ſort of filence on philoſophical enquiry by ad- 
mitting the interpoſition of divine agency in 
the place of natural cauſes, while its general 
_ tendency is to diſpoſe the mind to various and 


tranſfent credulity, by the + various apprehen- 
ſions 
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fions and terrors which naturally ariſe in an 
obſcure and uncertain proſpet. - 
If in this difference of character with which 
the progreſs of REFINEMENT has been at- 
tended fince the æta of chriſtianity, we look 
with reaſon for ſome exemption from the in- 
' ability of ancient grandeur, it ſhould give us 
equal pleaſure and confidence to obſerye its 
diffuſion. We ſhould feel it our duty to ſe- 
cond: with our beſt efforts and wiſhes every 
attempt that can be made to extend chriſtia- 
nity to nations yet unenlightened by its ſpi- 
rit and its precepts, and to reprobate with 
juſt abhorrence every act of unnatural op- 
preſſion, which is inconſiſtent with its doc- 
trines and inimical to its progreſs, 
I To theſe hopes of a laſting ReyineEMENT 
founded on the influence and effects of chriſ- 
tianity, we may reaſonably add the accumu- 
lation and diffuſion of knowledge. A ſucceſ- 
ſiom of ages by amaſſing the diſcoveries of 
different periods has not only enlarged. the 
foundations of ſcience, but a longer experi- 
ence muſt have ſerved in ſome meaſure to 
point out thoſe dangers to which it is con- 
ſtantly expoſed. Some of theſe diſcoveries 
have been too extenſive in their effects not to 
merit particular notice: and firſt in uſe and 
pre- eminence is the invention of printing. 


What- 


* 


Whatever may contribute to the Feen | 


diffuſion or permanency of REFINEMENT 
is produced and nouriſhed by this noble art; 
and our moſt valuable improvements and diſ- 


coveries, however greatly they may be im- 


paired, can never irreparably fink with the 
indolence of an age, or the periſhing fortunes 
of nations. 

The invention of the compaſs may alſo be 
conſidered among thoſe fortunate attainments 


which allow us to hope for a continuance of 


our preſent advantages. So largely indeed has 
this great acquiſition and our other improve- 
ments in navigation extended the ſphere of 
intercourſe and enterpriſe, that mankind 


through its influence appear to at in one 
general combination and concert in the pro- 


motion of knowledge and REFINEMENT. 
N 5 : 


The improvements of commerce are juſtly 
conſidered as the moſt remarkable ſource of 
the grandeur and elegance of the moderns *. 


There have been thoſe however who, with 


too confined and implicit a confideration of 


its conſequences, have ſtigmatized the grow- 


ing ſplendor and diffuſion of commerce as 


weakening our claim to the honours of RE 


* See Robertſon's Hiſt. Ch. 5. Vol. 1. 
FINEMENT. 
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FINEMENT. Impreſſed by the fortune of 
ancient ſtates, whoſe ruin is aſcribed to exceſ- 
ſive wealth and diſſipation, the phantoms of 
-diffolation and decay appear ever before 
them. A little examination, however, may 
pethaps convince us that the analogy be- 
tween the nations of old, and the flouriſh- 
ing kingdoms of the preſent day, is too in- 
conſiderable to juſtify theſe melancholy ap- 
prehenſions . *. Nations acquire wealth either 
by rapine or by induſtry: the injuſtice of the 
former method is revenged by the ill ſucceſs 
with which riches ſo procured are accompa- 
nied; for where that circulation is wanting 
which commerce and induſtry promote, theit 


tendency is always to rear immenſe inequali- 


ties of fortune, and conſequently to foſter the 
growth of corruption and ſlavery. Such ſeems 
generally to have been the fituation of the 
ſtates moſt remarkable in ancient ſtory. Peace 


and repoſe were oftentimes fatally enjoyed by 
- thoſe unſettled nations, unacquainted with 


that domeſtic economy. by which employ- 
ment and bread are provided for the poor 

and laborious, while perpetual warfare ſup- 
plied in ſome ſort the place of induſtry and 

trade, and by procuring a regular circulation | 


dee Sir James Steuart's enquiry into the principles of po- 
litical FOE, Lib. 2. ch. 22. 


became 
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bebamne' as efſential to national proſpertty, as 


it was degrading t to man ĩn general. We are 
however tob neatly related to every allotment 
of human nature to triumph in our own ſu- 
Periörity and advantages, and it affords a ge- 
neral teflection that ſhoult humble our pride, 
when we behold ſome of tlie greateſt na- 
tions of antiquity deſpairing to reconcile com. 
merce * with public ſecurity, and conſtrained 
by a deſtiny ſevere and ſorrowful to number 
the arts and imbelliſhments of life among po- 
litical dangers. Very different is the proſpect 
which modern hations exbibit: if comterte 


have produced additional ſources of luxury, it 


has alſo afforded an antidote againſt its deſtruc- 
tive conſequences ; and the induftry and em- 
ployment it creates, effect a perpetual vibration 
in the balance of wealth." Our own country 
in particular can never forget her obligations 


to commerce, fince the weight and impor- 


tance of that part of our excellegt conſtitu- 
tion, on which our rights and Iiberties more 
immediately depend, is one of its moſt con- 
ſpicuous relults f. Conſidered in this view we 


e 


„ See Smith's Enquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the 
Wealth of Nations. Lib. 4. ch. g. p. 36. Hume on Sim 
Liberty and on Commerce. Plato de Leg. lib. 4. 

+ See Sir James Steuart's*enquiry into the ons com of po- 
litical economy. 


+ See Hume on the refinement of the arts, 


D ſhall 
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ſhall contemplate our invents in com- 
merce with becoming acknowledgements, and 
paſs with greater ſatisfaction to the ſurvey of 


its other leſs equivocal effects. 1 


Among the firſt of theſe we may remark 
its tendency, to open the mind and enrich it 
with uſeful knowled ge, at the ſame time that 
it diſcloſes a ſcene in which our ambition 
may exert itſelf with general advantage to 
mankind, Perhaps alſo we may venture to 
pronounce that whatever conduces to the or- 
naments and ſatisfactions of life, has a ten- 


dency to improve the ſocial affections. If a 


common participation of danger were a mo- 


tive to ſociety and friendſhip in barbarous 


periods, a more generous union may ariſe in 
ages of REFINEMENT from a common ſenſe 


of enjoyment, and a common intereſt in the 


ſupport of ſecurity. and order. In another 


view, a taſte for the advantages of commerce 
draws forth the individual into public notice, 


and leads him to aſpire to qualities illuſtrious 
and uſeful, in proportion as his duties en- 
creaſe and his circle of relationſhip extends. 
Nor is the expenſive and elegant mode of li- 


ving which commerce introduces to be con- 
ſidered as always dangerous in a moral or po- 


litical light, and pleaſure is perhaps to be 


regarded as leſs obnoxious 1 in proportion as it 
advances 


4% 
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advances in the delicacy of its caſte; and the VE. 
coſtlineſs of its means. | 
The diſcovery of that material, 8 12 
produced fo great a change in the military 
art, may likewiſe be conſidered as advantage- 
ous to the cauſe of REFINEMENT. By the 
powerful aid of artillery we ſhall ever be an 
overmatch for barbarous invaders,” and that 
ſuperiority in the field, which anciently diſ- 
tinguiſhed fierce and indigent nations, is tranſ- 
ferred in modern ages to the opulent and re- 
fined. Much alſo has it conduced to ſoften the 
inhumanities of war; ſince in eſtabliſhing the 
practice of diſtant fight, it has precluded the 
hopes of private revenge by coneealing from 
the wounded the author of his pain, from the | 

friend the deſtroyer of his aſſociate. 
But whatever permanent advantages may 
reſult from the cauſes of REIN EMENT al- 
ready enumerated, we are not to expect that 
our portion is above the common lot of hu- 
manity. We carry with us the badges of our 
infirmity amidſt our happieſt ſucceſſes and im- 
provements, and certain characteriſtis imper- 
fections grow together with our very REBFINE- 
MENTS, tarniſh their luſtre and degrade their 
value. To the maſs of mankind ſomething of 
that accuteneſs, magnanimity and ardour may 
Le loſt, peculiar to ages of greater turbulence 
Tote” and 


. 28 5 
_—_— acuity; at leaſt it ſeems probable that 
theſe qualities become leſs general in times 
when the wiſdom of political law, and the 
Nability.of government afford fewer e 

f -tanigias for perſonal exertions. y 

From the whole of this ſurvey it may ap- | 
pear that man in his-humbleſt ſtate is invo- 

luntarily led by his paſſions and appetites 
to conſult his own advancement ; that this 

advancement proceeds. by certain ſtages, in 

each of which, through the natural influence 
of habit and cuſtom, he remains, till freſh 
objects and allurements invite him to a higher 
ſphere of action: that, however irregular 
may have been the progreſs of ſociety in par- 
ticular ſtates and periods, there is a general 
Progreſs in human affairs, independent of theſe 
partial revolutions: that every age has impro- 
ved the moral order of the world : and that, 
- if ſometimes the intellectual vigour of man 
has been ſuppreſſed, it was only to break out 
with accumulated ſplendor in ſubſequent pe- 
riods. We may alſo conclude that a ſtate of 
intellectual improvement, refined by civil har- 
mony, ſocial reſtraint, and polite intercourſe, 


is the ſituation moſt worthy of his capacities 


-and talents, moſt requiſite to the ends and i im- 
portance of his being, and moſt ſuitable to 


= waned of own nature. | 
per tn 
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In this view, We contemplate 6 our own age 


as highly advanced in the ſcale of REFINE- 
' MENT ; as poſſeſſing a grand inheritance, 
which it is our duty to tranſmit entire to 
poſterity. We are therefore more reſ ponſible 
than our forefathers, in proportion as we are 
more REFINED : and ſince our own ſuperio- 
rity and advantages are the fruits of their in- 
duſtry and experience and not of any greater 
extent of capacity in ourſelves, we ſhall uſe 
them as treaſures which we have no right to 
reduce or diſſipate; as the property of hu- 
man nature at large, and of ages yet to come, 


e 


"WILLIAM ROBERTS, A. B. 
Corpes Chriſt Coll. 1788. 


THE END. 
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